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VE-Day inaugurates new control policy—596 
new local USES offices—Nine more States adopt 
Second-Injury-Fund bills—Floodlight on coun- 
seling and selective placement. 


“WE SHALL NEVER let the boys in the Pacific 
down since we shall not let down ourselves.” This 
was the gist of the VE-Day comment of the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission as he hailed -the 
victory, pointed to civilian manpower’s part in it, 
and pledged its continued perseverance in the home 
front tasks that would insure victory in the Far East. 
Mr. McNutt said in part: 

The workers of free America—50 million strong— 
helped to shorten the war in Europe. The surrender has 
been made not only to our fighting men on the fighting 
fronts, but to those who have labored around the clock 
here on the working front, in factories, mills, airplane 
plants, and farms. . . . The same stupendous effort that 
worked so mightily to defeat the Nazis must be redirected 
to bring the war in the Pacific to a speedy and victorious 
conclusion. 

Plans of the WMC, whose manpower mobilization 
tasks are bound to be affected, not only by the end 
of the war in Europe, but as well by the intensity and 
length of the war in the Pacific, were in readiness 
when the announcement on May 8, 1945 made VE- 
Day official. WMC’s Chairman immediately gave out 
details of the plan which for the present involves no 
general elimination of manpower controls but a pro- 
gressive easing up to the time Japan is defeated. In 
other words, controls will be geared to labor market 
trends and conditions as they develop during the 
period of war with Japan. 


There is the transitional post-VE-Day program 
when the policy of the WMC is to permit the lifting 
of manpower controls at the discretion of area direc- 
tors in loose labor market areas, while maintaining 
them in tight areas. In the latter, WMC will keep a 
close check on changing labor market conditions. 
Area directors have instructions to report marked 
changes to Washington together with recommenda- 
tions for appropriate area reclassification. 

Should armament cut-backs develop in such volume 
as to create unemployment in previously tight areas 
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during the transition period, the area director has 
authority to make use of “blanket” or open referral 
cards. These permit workers to accept any job, and 
ceilings on employers will be adjusted or temporarily 
lifted to enable them to give employment. At the 
same time the United States Employment Service will 
actively solicit orders for jobs from all employers in 
order to alleviate any unemployment. 

In addition to these special programs for “tight” 
labor market areas, a number of programs and activi- 
ties were applied immediately to all areas: 


1. WMC, through USES, will continue to provide 
priority of service to war production and war-support- 
ing activities. 

2. The USES will be strengthened and expanded 
to include service to less-essential as well as to essen- 
tial employers so that workers can be brought in touch 
with all available employment opportunities. Job 
orders will be actively solicited from employers so 
that unemployment may be minimized. 


3. Expansion of employment counseling facilities 
of USES will take place so that counseling will be 
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available to all applicants who desire such service, 
including veterans. 


4, Inter-office recruitment of USES will be ex- 
panded to include recruitment for all types of em- 
ployment (nonwar as well as war) that can absorb 
the types of workers available from surplus areas. 


5. Programs will be developed to discourage aim- 
less migration in search of jobs and to encourage the 
use of facilities of USES to obtain employment in 
other areas where suitable job opportunities exist. 


6. WMC will participate with procurement agen- 
cies in a program to minimize unemployment by allo- 
cating war contracts to areas of labor supply, and 
particularly to “distress” areas. 


7. USES will direct available workers to retrain- 
ing opportunities for new types of work. 


8. WMC will cooperate with community groups 
engaged in developing programs of employment 
planning. 


9. USES will continue to obtain labor market 
information in all areas so that local offices will be 
maintained as the community centers to provide com- 
plete job information for veterans and released war 
workers. 


Because the stresses and strains of manpower will 
shift during the period of cut-backs and reconversion, 
the system of area classification will probably be 
changed. It is proposed that by July 1, the following 
should be the pattern of classification: 

Group I—areas in which labor stringency exists for meet- 


ing war production requirements, and where all manpower 
controls will be continued. 


Group II—areas in which there is an overall balance of 
labor supply and demand and in which manpower controls 
will be optional. 


Groups III and IV—areas in which war contracts should 
be placed and civilian production encouraged to create 
employment, and in which manpower controls will be 
completely eliminated. 

If any of the program changes or labor market 
developments should in any way jeopardize war pro- 
duction, more stringent controls would be immediately 
restored. 


@ The growing impact of returning servicemen is 
reflected in an announcement during May that the 
number of full-time local USES offices may be in- 
creased from 1,507 to 2,103 to carry out additional 
responsibilities growing out of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 

The addition of 596 local offices in various localities 
throughout all of the States is covered by supplemental 
budget funds. The expansion of Employment Service 
facilities will greatly facilitate the placement and 
counseling services that WMC will be able to give 
discharged servicemen. 

The growing activity in service to veterans is seen 
in placement figures. From January 1, 1942 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, 1,383,840 nonagricultural job placements 
of veterans were made by the USES. Of this number, 
806,139 were made in 1944. 


Since most of the established USES offices were 


situated in areas serving war industry, many localities 
were without the employment office services needed to 
help veterans, or had only itinerant services. The new 
full-time offices are expected to make USES services 
available on the broadest scale possible. 


Mr. McNutt in announcing an incomplete list of 
localities in which the new offices would be situated, 
said that final determination in some of the locations 
will be based upon the number of veterans to be 
served, together with other population factors, and 
the ability of the USES to find suitable office space. 


@State legislatures are acting to promote job 
opportunities for disabled veterans and others. As of 
May, nine more State legislatures had thus far this 
year enacted Second-Injury-Fund bills in a move 
to overcome any reluctance on the part of employers 
toward the hiring of the handicapped. In the past 
employers have pointed to excessive risks and in- 
creased costs involved in carrying workmen’s com- 
pensation for workers whose second injury might 
result in permanent and total disability. 


The total number of States having such protection 
for the handicapped is now 28. Similar protection for 
longshoremen is provided by the U. S. Longshore- 
men’s Act. Other State legislatures have measures 
pending to bring more States in line with a growing 
movement all over the country to facilitate in every 
way possible the employment of the Nation’s handi- 
capped veterans and workers. 


The general intent of the second-injury-fund bills 
is to require employers to pay workmen’s compensation 
only for specific second injuries. The fund set up 
under the legislation pays the additional costs of 
permanent total disability. The cost of maintaining 
second injury funds is small, for recent studies have 
shown handicapped workers are usually more carefu! 
than normal employees and have a lower accident 
frequency. 


@ Two outstanding conferences scheduled late in 
May have done much to floodlight the expanding 
programs of service to veterans and selective place- 
ment for the handicapped. 


The 11th Annual Conference of Veterans Employ- 
ment Representatives convening May 28-31 in Chi- 
cago, presented a galaxy of speakers who gave full 
accounts of all the major veterans programs now set 
up and functioning, as well as programs in the mak- 
ing, whether directly concerning this field or related 
thereto. 


The other conference, held at the University of 
Michigan, May 28 through June 1, was a 5-day insti- 
tute on WMC’s selective placement program for the 
handicap. The program included speakers from the 
State USES offices and from the several Federal 
agencies concerned with services to the handicapped. 
Management, labor, medical and social groups gave 
the picture of selective placement in the non-Govern- 
ment field. One of the most important discussions was 
a panel on the placement of veterans who had suffered 
severe service-connected disabilities. 
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‘IFFY’? QUESTIONS POSE SOME KNOTTY PROBLEMS 


Future Status 


of USES Staff 


By ROBERT M. BARNETT 


Director, Personnel Service, 
War Manpower Commission 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE staff of the United States 
Employment Service have an understandable inter- 
est in the future of the Service itself and their own 
status as employees. Many have raised oral and 
written questions which are of considerable general 
interest and I shall try in this article to answer those 
questions in so far as it is possible to answer them 
at this time. 


As to the future of the Employment Service, there 
are two basic alternatives: (a) the Employment 
Service may remain federalized permanently; or (b) 
the Employment Service may, after the war em- 
ergency, be returned to the several State jurisdictions. 


In general, the War Manpower Commission’s per- 
sonnel program with respect to USES personnel is 
directed toward doing everything possible to safe- 
guard the future rights of those employees and to 
insure the continued effective operation of the USES, 
whether it remains federalized or returns to State 
operation. 


We have recently completed a Nation-wide survey 
of the personnel of the USES. The factual informa- 
tion obtained has furnished the basis for some of the 
answers given here. 


If the USES Remains Federalized 


When the United States Employment Service 
was federalized January 1, 1942, there were about 
21,800 people on the rolls of the several State 
Employment Services. Executive Order 8990, which 
authorized the appointment of these employees to 
the Federal service, provided that any employee of 
the State Employment Security Agency might be ap- 
pointed to a position in the Federal service and upon 
such appointment might acquire a classified civil 
service status, provided (1) that such employee was 
on the rolls of the State Employment Security 
Agency at the close of business December 31, 1941; 
(2) that he was previously approved for permanent 
or probational appointment, or within a 6 months’ 
period beginning January 1, 1942, becomes eligible 
for such appointment under the rules of a State merit 
system previously approved by the Social Security 
Board; and (3) that he satisfactorily completes a 6 
months’ probational period from the date of his in- 
duction into the Federal service. As of December 
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31, 1944, the date of our survey, there were then on 
the pay rolls of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice 9,093 persons who acquired Federal Civil Service 
status under the terms of Executive Order No. 8990. 
With the exception of a small group who have civil 
service status, acquired through other types of ap- 
pointments, the remaining (about 12,000) USES 
employees hold war service appointments in the Fed- 
eral service and have no permanent Federal Civil 
Service status. 


Consequently, in answer to the question, Are Em- 
ployment Service personnel Federal Civil Service 
employees? the answer is: about 45 percent have 
permanent Federal Civil Service status; the re- 
mainder have not; they are war service appointees 
with the same rights as employees of other war agen- 
cies appointed as “war service employees.” 


What happens to retirement funds, leave, and 
seniority of people who are now compensated on the 
basis of State salary scales? 


Referring to USES employees who are compensated 
according to State compensation pay-scales, but who 
are Federal employees, if the Employment Service 
remains federalized retirement funds and leave would 
be treated the same as those of other Federal em- 
ployees. In other words, employees would earn leave 
under the standard Federal Leave Laws and Regula- 
tions and would be subject to retirement benefits 
according to their current rate of pay without regard 
to whether they were being paid in accordance with 
State pay scales or the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. Federal service since January 1, 1942 
would, of course, be credited. Legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress (S-403), if passed, would provide for 
crediting as Federal service for retirement or other 
purposes the service spent in the employ of the State 
Employment Security Agency since the passage of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act if the Employment Service be- 
comes permanently federalized. The service rendered 
by the National Reemployment Service people while 
they were on the Federal payroll is, of course, already 
creditable service. 


If the Employment Service is Returned to 
State Operation 


Will Employment Service people now on the Fed- 
eral pay roll have the choice of either remaining 
with the Federal service in some other job or re- 
turning to the States? 


This is one of the questions most frequently asked 
and a flat “Yes” or “No” cannot be given in answer 
to it. 


Each of the several States has its own rules and reg- 
ulations governing the eligibility of employees to hold 
State jobs. Of the present Employment Service staff 
there are 9,093 who have clearly established State 
Merit System eligibility, and who could under most 
existing State rules be reemployed by the States upon 
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the return of the Service. The other Employment 
Service people may or may not be eligible for employ- 
ment with the States, dependent either upon the pro- 
visions prescribed by the Congress or the States if 
the Service is returnd to the State jurisdictions. Simi- 
larly, this group of 9,093 and any others who have 
permanent Federal Civil Service status could be re- 
tained in Federal employment if other jobs are avail- 
able. It must be recognized that upon the return of 
the Service to the States the positions are returned 
and no longer exist in the Federal service. The re- 
mainder who hold war service appointments and 
have no Federal Civil Service status—like all other 
Federal war service appointees—would have to 
qualify through open-competitive examinations in 
order to be eligible for continued Federal employ- 
ment following the expiration of the war service 
appointments which they hold. 


What about retirement deductions made by Civil 
Service while these people were in Federal service, 
and what happens to accumulated annual and sick 
leave? 


Under existing retirement legislation, retirement 
funds may not be withdrawn after 5 years. In 
other words, employees who have a total of 5 years 
of Federal service at the time the Employment Ser- 
vice returns to the States, would not be able to with- 
draw their retirement funds under the existing law. 
The money would remain to their credit until they 
reach retirement age, at which time they would re- 
ceive an annuity. Under the legislation referred to 
above (S-403), if the Federal operation of Employ- 
ment Service ceases, provision is made for employees 
of the USES who return to the States to withdraw 
their retirement funds in a lump sum. Upon return 
to the States, USES employees now on the Federal 
pay roll would receive a lump-sum payment covering 
their accrued annual leave less withholding tax de- 
ductions. Accumulated sick leave would be lost 


unless the States should make provision for crediting 
all or a portion of it. 


What happens to salary raises and promotions 
received while in the Federal service? 

This answer will be determined largely by State 
legislative action or State rules and regulations. Some 
States have made provision for recognizing promotions 
received while in the Federal service, if such promo- 
tions were made in accordance with State regulations. 
Other States under existing rules or legislation require 
that employees loaned to the Federal service must 
upon their return to the State be returned in the grade 
and salary received as of December 31, 1941. The 
merit system rules of some States are apparently 
flexible enough to permit taking back the Employment 
Service personnel at their existing salaries with an op- 
portunity subsequent to the return to establish State 
eligibility for the higher grade. 

Every effort will be made to give former Employ- 
ment Service people who have transferred to WMC 
Federal pay scale positions the opportunity to return 
to State pay scale positions if they wish to come back 
to the State. While such retransfers present consider- 
able administrative difficulty, the number of persons 
involved is not great: 640 who had USES experience 
prior to January 1, 1942, and about 300 who entered 
the Employment Service subsequent to that date. 

I have tried to answer here the major questions 
with the information now available. Clarification of 
the currently hazy personnel picture must await fu- 
ture action by the Federal Government and/or by 
the respective States. For answers to the many com- 
plex, individual questions which remain unanswered, 
USES personnel should communicate, through chan- 
nels, with their State WMC Personnel Officers. In 
the meantime, headquarters is keeping abreast with 
the latest personnel developments, and will inform 
the field as new action is taken or new legislation 
passed. 
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“THE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
IN THE OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to War Manpower Com- 
mission and United States Employment Service personnel 
planning recruitment and training programs for the 1945 
food processing season is an article entitled “The Work- 
Experience Program in the Oakland Public Schools” by 
Marion Brown, Director of Occupational Adjustment, 
Oakland, Calif., Public Schools.* 

For some years, the public schools of Oakland have co- 
ordinated their occupational adjustment program with the 
USES to the end that many thousands of in-school youth 
have been utilized in part-time and vacation employment 
definitely related to war production and locally essential 
work. Additional benefits accruing from this excellent 
example of USES-school cooperation include the recogni- 
tion of work-experience as an education activity for which 
school credit is given on the same basis as academic sub- 


* See March 1945 issue of the JournaL OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN, available in most schools, colleges, and 
public libraries. 





jects. Also, the work performance of students is closely 
supervised by full-time, school-paid, work-experienced co- 
ordinators who spend considerable time in the Junior 
Division of the local USES office. Placement interviewers 
from the USES visit schools and talk with groups of stu- 
dents, school administrators, and school counselors. 

Although the article describes the plan of utilization of 
in-school youth in seasonal work (Oakland is in the center 
of the second largest canning district in the world) it is 
not by any means limited to this type of work-experience. 
The “4-4 plan” is equally adaptable to year-round part- 
time and vacation employment of in-school youth in all 
types of jobs. The Oakland plan should provide an ex- 
cellent pattern for similar cooperative USES-school pro- 
grams in other communities throughout the country. This 
article might well be “required reading” for everybody, 
from WMC and USES staffs to school personnel and others 
connected with programs designed to harness all available 
manpower in the war effort. 
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FROM WILDERNESS TO WAR PLANT IN 6 MONTHS 


The Miracle 
of Arkansas 


By EDITH J. LAPORTE 


Area Analyst, Reports and Analysis 
Service, WMC 


EVEN THE IDEA, let alone construction, of the 
world’s largest jet-propelled-rocket plant in the wilds 
of Arkansas seemed fantastic in October 1944. Diffi- 
culties of such a project appeared to be as insurmount- 
able as they were numerous. Construction of such a 
mammoth naval ordnance plant, Navy officials esti- 
mated, would require from 20,000 to 30,000 construc- 
tion workers by March 1945. Workers of all sorts 
would be urgently needed—skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled, manual and nonmanual, administrative and 
clerical—yet the population of the nearest town, 4 
miles away, had never exceeded 10,000. Inter-regional 
recruitment would be necessary and the prospects for 
it looked very dark. In every region the demands of 
war industries and military services during the previ- 
ous 3 years had been a continuous drain upon the 
labor supply. Moreover, in many instances, com- 
munity facilities were already inadequate to serve 
even the small towns in the area. No housing was 
available. Transportation facilities were poor, with 
only a narrow bridge over the river which flows be- 
tween the plant site and the nearest town. Roads and 
highways would have to be repaired and maintained 
in preparation for unusually heavy traffic. The tasks 
involved in providing adequate food supplies, work 
clothing, garbage and refuse disposal, laundry and 
dry-cleaning services, sanitation and public health 
services, as well as an increased number of schools and 
recreational facilities looked hopeless. Yet, in spite 
of these problems, the project was undertaken and by 
March 1945—6 months later—construction employ- 
ment totaled 23,000, and within a month the plant 
had achieved its production schedule for April! 


How did it happen? The officials in charge realized 
at once that such a gigantic plant would require the 
building of an entire city—complete with housing, 
feeding, and recreational facilities for thousands of 
in-migrants. This could be accomplished only by full 
cooperation of a large number of interests involved— 
the War Manpower Commission, the contractors, the 
Navy Department, the National Housing Agency, the 
War Production Board, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Federal Works Agency, the Office of 
Price Administration, the Federal Security Agency, 
the War Food Administration, and a number of local 
agencies. 

Summarized in brief form on the following page 
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are some of the programs undertaken by various 
agencies to help the plant get started. 


However, the biggest and most complicated job 
was that of recruitment. On November 15 an order 
came for 5,000 laborers at 60 cents per hour. Clear- 
ance orders, not only for laborers, but for draftsmen 
and designers, were immediately placed in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Missis- 
sippi. Newspapers, radio, posters, handbills, personal 
contacts, and bulletins, were all used to promote re- 
cruitment. Itineraries were simultaneously scheduled 
so that recruitment of workers could go forward in 
other areas throughout Region IX. 


During November and January, with the coopera- 
tion of the Eighth Service Command, representatives 
of the WMC and the plant toured through Arkansas 
with a military caravan which included an amphibi- 
ous jeep, a Navy sound truck, three wounded soldiers, 
and war films. Interviews were held with interested 
job applicants, and direct hiring agreements were put 
into effect in United States Employment Service 
offices throughout the region. 


When it appeared that workers were reluctant to 
leave their homes before Christmas, a letter contain- 
ing a patriotic appeal was sent from USES offices 
throughout Arkansas to rural communities, with good 
results. To further facilitate recruitment, the wage 
rate for laborers was raised from 60 to 65 cents an 
hour and the cost of room and board was lowered 
from $1.75 to $1.20, and then to $1 a day. Housing 
for laborers, provided by the Navy Department, con- 
sisted of approximately 1,000 pre-fabricated hutments 
which at capacity could shelter almost 16,000 workers. 
Food served in the mess halls was exceptionally good. 


Thousands of workers responded to the recruitment 
drive and processing through the personnel office met 
with some delay. Since no physical examinations were 
required during November and December, workers 
physically unfit for other jobs flocked to the project. 
The construction of housing facilities could not keep 
pace with the rapid arrival of workers. Eating estab- 
lishments were crowded beyond capacity and were 
suffering from a shortage of help, equipment, and 
supplies. Still the demand for workers continued. 
Accordingly, at the request of the State Manpower 
Director, the Governor of Arkansas set aside the first 
week in January as “Work for Victory” week. In a 
proclamation the Governor stressed the importance of 
the plant and the need for workers to build it. County 
judges issued similar appeals. 


By the end of January, after an elapse of only 3 
months, recruitment results showed total employment 
had risen to approximately 18,500. Representatives 
of the construction contractors, the Navy Department, 
the WMC, and other agencies then met in Washington 
to devise better methods of getting the types of work- 
ers needed. Decisions were reached (1) to limit the 
geographic scope of recruitment to Arkansas, Texas, 
and Louisiana; (2) to eliminate direct hiring in USES 
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local offices (contractor recruiters who formerly had 
been stationed in the USES offices only for interview 
purposes were now permitted to assist actively and to 
work in cooperation with local office managers in all 
phases of the recruitment program) ; (3) to provide 
for medical examinations for job applicants in each 
community where hiring was being done; and (4) by 
agreement with the contractor to provide free buses 
rather than common carrier transportation to take 
newly hired workers to the job. All these things were 
expected to make the recruitment more effective. 

As the plant became a reality, plans for improving 
the morale of the workers were also developed. To 
combat absenteeism and labor turn-over, the contrac- 
tors took several steps: A Counseling Section was set 
up to salvage as many labor terminations as possible, 
discover the reasons for voluntary separations so that 


improvement in conditions could be made, and to 
help improve supervision of the men. In addition, a 
Negro race-relations advisor was hired to maintain 
satisfactory race relations among the workers. It is 
estimated that as a result of these steps approximately 
30 percent of the intended terminations were induced 
to remain on the job. 


Among other employee services introduced were 
the Publicity Section, which issued approximately 
5,000 weekly copies of a plant newspaper; the Recre- 
ation and Athletics Section, which formerly conducted 
boxing matches and presented movies in the mess hall, 
and is now supervising the construction of a new 
recreation building; the Guide and Messenger Service, 
employing 75 men, which has set up a booth to direct 
newcomers, and to facilitate the handling of messages; 
and finally, a Miscellaneous Service Section estab- 


(Continued on page 16) 











Program 


Bridge construc- 
tion 


Road main- 
tenance 


Water supplies 


Food sanitation 


Garbage and 
refuse collec- 
tion 


Public health 
organization 


Social 
protection 


Family 
security 


Recreation 


Coordination 


Action 


Construction of temporary bridge as preliminary step in 
construction of permanent bridge 


Maintenance of State and county roads, which depends 
upon adequate and efficient equipment 


Completion of one project and review of any new situ- 
ations upon determination of location and scope of 
additional housing programs 


Employment of additional personnel and the development 
of a coordinated program by responsible agencies 


Improvement of present system by employment of addi- 
tional personnel, use of more equipment, better enforce- 
ment and by the adoption of city ordinances 


Assignment of additional personnel and acquisition of 
adequate quarters for the local health unit 


Adoption of city ordinances, increase in law enforcement 
personnel, employment of full-time venereal disease con- 
trol medical officer, development of referral procedures, 
and cooperation between plant and local officials 


Employment of additional personnel, organization of over- 
all welfare council, provision of additional shelter for 
low-income families, and improvement of environmental 
conditions of children 


Development of a recreation program, operation of sum- 
mer playground program, completion of theaters, re- 
activation of Military Recreation Committee, and review 
of entire area when more definite information relative 
- meeengneeten and additional housing becomes avail- 
able 


Cooperation between local, State and Federal agencies in 
the provision of community services and facilities by 
such means as the accumulation and distribution of 
information, inter-agency meetings, liaison services, etc. 


Agencies 


State Highway Department 
War Production Board 


State Highway Department 
War Production Board 
County Highway Commission 


Federal Works Agency 
U. S. Public Health Service 
War Production Board 


War Food Administration 
State Board of Health 
U. S. Public Health Service 


City Governments 

War Manpower Commission 
War Production Board 
State Board of Health 


U. S. Public Health Service 

State Board of Health 

War Production Board 

Camden City and Ouachita County 
Governments 


U. S. Public Health Service 

Social Protection Division of the Office 
of Community War Services 

U. S. Navy 

City and County Governments 

Naval Plant Contractors 

State Board of Health 


State Department of Public Welfare 
Office of Community War Services 
Farm Security Administration 
Children’s Bureau 


Recreation Division of the Office of 
Community War Services 
War Production Board 


Office of Community War Services in 
cooperation with all agencies con- 
cerned 
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JOINT SURVEY 


Why 
Unemployed in 
Shortage Arease 


WHY HAVE UNEMPLOYMENT compensation 
claims been so high in certain labor shortage areas— 
areas with plenty of job openings? A recent survey 
of unemployment compensation claimants in seven 
major labor market areas, conducted by the War 
Manpower Commission and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Board, revealed 
that in general those drawing benefits were chiefly 
marginal workers (those last-hired and _first-fired) , 
seasonally unemployed, or those “standing by” dur- 
ing temporary shut-downs.* 

The survey aimed primarily at a determination of 
the physical and occupational characteristics of the 
claimants, their most recent industrial attachment, 
and the reasons for the continuance of their unem- 
ployment, and a relation of this information, insofar 
as possible, to the specifications set up for the jobs 
reported as being available. In addition, the analysts 
made some examination of the methods by which 
claimants were exposed to job-referrals, the extent of 
effective exchange of information between the agen- 
cies concerning failure to accept suitable work when 
offered, and the actior taken by State agency per- 
sonnel in such instance:. 


In each of the areas surveyed, a 10 percent or 
larger sample of claims filed during a single week in 
February 1945 was selected and examined. The 
sample for all areas totaled 3,267, of which 2,979 
were claims for unemployment compensation and 
288 for Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances. With 
some exceptions, the claims examined were in the 
compensable stage. 


Characteristics of Claimants.——A majority of the 
unemployment compensation claimants in each of 
the areas were either older men—over 55 years of 
age—or women. Women alone made up more than 
half the claim load in four areas, accounting for 87 
percent in one of them. More than 40 percent of 
the male claimants in every area were over 55 years 
of age, the proportion reaching 53 percent in one 
area and 55 in another. 

Claimants in skilled occupations represented less 
than half the load. In the two areas where the per- 
centage of skilled workers was largest (48), the bulk 


1 For a more detailed account of this survey, WMC and USES per 
sonnel are referred to WMC Field Instruction No. 751 (April. ae 
1945) “Improved Utilization of Unemployment Compensation Claim- 
ants in Critical Labor Market Areas.” 
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ANSWERS QUESTION— 


of them were seasonally unemployed construction 
workers. Semiskilled workers were found in varying 
proportions, from 15 percent in two areas to 57 
percent in another. 

Perhaps the most striking occupational character- 
istic was the high proportion of “white-collar” work- 
ers in two areas where more than two-thirds of the 
claimants were in professional, managerial, clerical, 
sales, or service occupations. 

The recent industrial background of many of the 
claimants was, perforce, reflected in their occupa- 
tions. This is best illustrated by the construction 
group who represent a significant proportion of the 
load in all areas. The “white-collar” group, likewise, 
were principally from the trades and services. Almost 
the entire group in one area had previously been 
employed in manufacturing industries engaged in 
war production. This was the only point at which 
there was evidence that the claim load was influenced 
by cut-backs or changes in war production. In this 
area, 64 percent of the claimants had been engaged 
in the manufacturing of transportation equipment 
other than automobiles and an additional 20 percent 
in other munitions industries. 

It was found that the placeability of many of these 
claimants had been limited by tightening employer 
specifications as to age, sex, race, and experience. 
Others, having no skills usable on job openings in 
essential and less-essential industries, would benefit 
from more extensive retraining programs. Where 
jobs had been offered claimants, wide discrepancies 
in the wages offered and the wages last earned inter- 
fered with re-employment. The referral of construc- 
tion workers (the majority of whom are union mem- 
bers) to war jobs necessitated, in most cases, their 
acceptance of nonunion jobs at lesser skills and pay- 
ing from one-half to two-thirds their normal wage, 
and was further complicated by strict union rules 
covering the acceptance of other employment. 


Registration and Referral Activities—Except in 
one area, it is the practice of the WMC to maintain 
an application-for-work file for all claimants. In 
most instances, however, these are skeleton applica- 
tions. In spite of the fact that local offices have in 
their files applications for work for a high percentage 
of the claimants, these applications are only rarely 
used for call-in purposes and seldom referred to for 
any other purpose. 

The applications for work did not contain a com- 
plete record of referral activities of the applicants. 
Referral-activity records were incomplete in most 
areas. The percent of unemployment compensation 
claimants not referred ranged from 52 percent to 84 
percent. Because claimants (other than union work- 
ers and the aged in some areas) are required to re- 
port weekly to the placement counter for possible 
referral, it can be assumed that a much higher 
percentage of claimants had been told of job open- 
ings, and in a sense offered referral. Since these 
possible referrals were merely discussed and not 
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definitely offered to the claimants, no record was 
made of the activity. 

Since in only a few cases was a record of referral 
information available, the distribution of reasons for 
nonreferral of claimants represents a joint determina- 
tion of the representatives making the survey and 
local office personnel. In four areas, the dearth of 
available jobs which would use the claimant’s highest 
skills and pay wages as high as those last received by 
him (both men and women) was the primary reason 
for nonreferral. Age of claimants and lack of skills 
usable in essential and less-essential industry (rarely 
were orders solicited from less-essential or nonessential 
industry) were the significant reasons for nonreferral 
of men in three other areas. 

In two areas, a large percentage of the women (40 
and 37 percent respectively), were drawing benefits 
for partial unemployment, and therefore were not 
referred. In one area, 50 percent of the women were 
not referred because of their prospective return to 
former employers, their present unemployment being 
seasonal. Wage differentials between last employment 
and available openings was the only determinable 
reason for nonreferral of the women in one area. It 
was also a significant reason in two other areas. 


In one area, 61 percent of the unemployment com- 
pensation claimants referred to jobs were rejected by 
the employer. In the other areas, the proportion 
of referred unemployment compensation claimants 
turned down by employers ranged from 11 to 18 
percent. In one area, none of the “GI” claimants 
had been turned down by employers; in the other 
areas, from 18 to 50 percent of the veterans referred 
to jobs were rejected by employers. 


By far the major reason for claimants’ refusals to 
accept a referral to a job or an actual job offer was 
the discrepancy between wage and hour conditions 
enjoyed in the most recent employment, and those 
in the proferred employment. Wages and hours are 
given as the main reasons for refusal by 73 percent 
of the claimants in two areas, 46 percent in two areas, 
and 58 percent in a fifth. 


The next major set of reasons for job refusals were 
those which, while classified as “personal,” related 
as much to conditions of the work offered as wage or 
hour conditions. Thus, “personal” reasons included 
difficulties of transportation from the place of resi- 
dence to the offered job, the time of the shift, and 
unwillingness to accept a job outside the claimant’s 
usual occupation. Such reasons were particularly 
significant in two areas where they represented 19 to 
32 percent, respectively, of all the reasons for job 
refusal. 


Recommendations.—The analysts making the sur- 
vey conclude that when all factors had been taken 
into consideration, i.e., claimant characteristics, 
agency policies and procedures, and the fluctuating 
nature of current labor demands, there is consider- 
able justification for the claim load in the areas sur- 
veyed and practically all claims being paid are justi- 
fied. They were of the opinion, however, that if 
established procedures are more closely adhered to 
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and some steps taken to improve them, more claim- 
ants could be placed in suitable employment. On 
that basis, the following joint recommendations were 
made for agency action: 


1. Closer coordination between unemployment 
compensation agencies and State and local WMC 
offices. Major requirements include consultation on 
policy and procedural matters directly or indirectly 
affecting each agency, informing staff of each agency 
of the policy and procedures of the other, coordina- 
tion of policy and procedures at the local office level, 
and the interchange of personnel where possible and 
necessary. Each agency should be advised of the 
needs of the other and requests for information 
should be followed up to insure that adequate in- 
formation is received. 


2. Joint action to effect employer, WMC, labor 
union, and unemployment compensation agency 
agreements arranging for the placement of union 
members (especially construction) during seasonal 
lay-offs, providing for notification to unemployment 
compensation agencies of referral actions by the 
union, and information regarding availability for 
work, etc., in those cases where the union has been 
granted referral authority. 


3. Preparation of complete employment applica- 
tions for all claimants for whom no job is available 
at the time of their first visit to the local office. This 
will make possible referrals utilizing secondary or 
pre-war skills. 


4. More intensive solicitations of orders and at- 
tempts to channel through local offices orders from 
war employers now hiring women at the gate. 


5. Convincing employers of the necessity for hir- 
ing workers whose skills, age, sex, or race varies from 
the employer’s “desirable” specifications. 


6. Quicker inter-office clearance of available 
openings in cities with several offices. Under present 
practice, workers registered in offices other than the 
order-holding office have an opportunity for referral 
only after an unreasonable lapse of time, or as a last 
resort in an emergency. 

7. Increased efforts to place applicants reporting 
at itinerant points or by mail. 

8. More effective selling of available openings to 
applicants on an individual basis. 

9. Definite job referral, instead of discussing sev- 
eral job openings and an indefinite offer because of 
some referral limitation expressed by the claimant. 

10. Complete reporting to the unemployment 
compensation agency of every claimant, job refusal, 
referral refusal, or failure to respond to call-in. 

11. More complete recording of claim informa- 
tion such as referrals, refusals, availability questions, 
determinations, etc., on local office claim record 
cards. In many areas, refusals and other questions 
are treated as individual cases and no record is avail- 
able, as guide, to the claims interviewer doing suc- 
ceeding claim visits. 

12. Improvement of claims interviewing by asking 
claimants questions designed to elicit information for 
use in determining availability. Many claimants in 
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the sample had turned down several job offers, thus 
raising a question as to their availability; because of 
the sketchy and stereotyped claims interview given 
them however, the possibility of their unavailability 
was never properly investigated. 


Recognizing that identical situations do not exist 
in all areas throughout the country with regard either 
to types of claimants or the effective operation of 
procedures for handling them, headquarters of both 
WMC and BES have suggested that the foregoing 
recommendations be applied as investigation shows 
the need for such action. Suggestions for specific 
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New En gland 
Cut-Back 


WITH VE-DAY approaching, it was important that 
we make plans to handle cut-backs. Here is how one 
area handled a sizable cut. 


In December 1944, it was apparent to an area 
manpower office in Region I that a curtailment of 
employment might become necessary at a local ship- 
building company. Less than 40 Liberty ships re- 
mained to be delivered on its outstanding contract 
with the United States Maritime Commission. 


The area director conferred with the president of 
the company several times during that month. He 
requested that as much advance notice as possible be 
provided the War Manpower Commission so that an 
orderly program of transfer of laid-off workers might 
be worked out by the area office and the shipyard 
management. The president assured the area direc- 
tor that he would confer immediately with him when 
he was sure that no other contracts of consequence 
were to be awarded to his company. 

Early in January 1945, the area director was in- 
vited to a conference of the shipbuilding corporation’s 
top management to discuss the proposed reduction of 
employment which was brought about because of an 
impending contract run-out and a change of sched- 
uling of delivery of the remaining Liberty ships. 
Management requested that the proposed program 
be kept confidential until such time as the union 
officials and representatives of the Maritime Com- 
mission had signified their approval. 


10,000 Cut in Personnel 


The proposed program of reorganization involved 
reduction of personnel by about 10,000 workers and 
was scheduled to be completed by July 1, 1945. 
Workers were to be laid off according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 
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local USES office action to implement the general 
recommendations are attached to WMC Field In- 
struction No. 751. 


Despite the pressure of increased traffic and heavy 
responsibilities of our war program, we still have the 
responsibility to insure that all claimants are exposed 
to suitable work before they are entitled to draw 
unemployment compensation benefits. Adoption of 
the recommendations and constant adherence to 
established procedures will aid not only in meeting 
that responsibility but also the primary one of staffing 
war plants. 
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over-all employment as of July 1 
to approximately 8,000 workers 





The greater part of the immediate reduction, 
involving 500 workers during the month of January, 
was accomplished primarily through the release of 
habitual absentees and those workers having gener- 
ally unsatisfactory performance records. Actual re- 
orangizational reductions did not become necessary 
until February 1945. 

On February 1, after several conferences between 
management and the area office, arrangements were 
completed whereby the shipyard personnel office 
would no longer issue statements of availability to 
employees released because of reorganization. In- 
stead, the released worker was to be given a notice 
informing him that he must report at the local office 
of the United States Employment Service before ac- 
cepting other work. When the released worker re- 
ported at the local USES office, he was exposed to 
jobs under the priority referral system. During Feb- 
ruary, more than 90 percent of the released shipyard 
workers actually reported as directed to the local 
USES office. If the released shipyard worker indi- 
cated, during the interview, that he intended to out- 
migrate, he was given a referral card to the USES 
office serving the area to which he was migrating (in 
most instances to his home town) and instructed to 
call at that office for his statement of availability, 
which was prepared and mailed on the same day 
from the town he was leaving. 

February witnessed a sharp increase in inter- 
regional and intra-regional recruitment at the local 
USES office. Some 20 establishments conducted posi- 
tive recruitment and a large number of workers were 
hired: 415 referrals on clearance orders, 162 verified 
placements, and 176 referrals pending at the end of 
the month. 

During that same month, the total reduction of 
shipyard employment was 1,803 workers—1,260 who 

(Continued on page 11) 











ILLINOIS HAS JOINT SERVICE FOR UC AND WMC STAFFS 


Model Reference 
Library 


By MADELINE SCHAEFER NOONAN 


Librarian, Illinois Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Compensation 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES with personnel trained 
to give speedy and accurate service, are an indis- 
pensable aid to Government agencies serving the 
public through field organizations throughout the 
country. 

The Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Compensation and the War Manpower Commission 
in Illinois can well be proud of the library facilities 
provided for their joint staffs. This specialized li- 
brary, which was organized in the administrative 
offices, affords “top-notch” library service for both 
the central offices and the 56 local offices throughout 
the State. 


A national survey, conducted in these agencies 
about a month ago, indicated that of the 48 States, 
only 5 have a completely organized library with a 
staff of professionally trained librarians. New York 
State is outstanding in its service, having the assistance 
of five graduate librarians; Illinois has two such 
trained librarians maintaining the library. However, 
25 State agencies have some type of library with per- 
sons of varying classifications in charge. The 18 re- 
maining States do not have libraries. 


The survey also suggests that much could be done 
by way of coordinating libraries on an inter-State 
loan basis and in more uniform methods of organiza- 
tion. Of the five libraries having trained librarians, 
two have arranged their books by subject only (with 
no card index); one is classified according to the 
Library of Congress Classification System, and one 
has made an adaptation of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification for its arrangement. The methods used 
to maintain both pamphlet and periodical material 
were as numerous as the agencies represented in the 
survey. The services rendered in each library ranged 
from that of a mere handling of circulation to that of 
digesting material for speeches, gathering materials 
for research programs, and providing information for 
the most involved type of reference question. 

Since the organization of the Illinois library is 
quite complete, we believe that a description of its 
operation may be helpful in the organization of 
similar projects throughout the country. 

In October of 1939, a trained librarian was em- 
ployed to organize and maintain a library in the 
Illinois agency. Prior to this time, the secretary of 
the Training Unit had maintained a straight subject 
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file, and simple record-keeping system for charging 
out books and pamphlets sent to the unit. New ma- 
terials were seldom purchased. Periodicals were used 
infrequently and were not systematically reviewed for 
current subjects of interest. When the new librarian 
cataloged the pamphlet material, it developed that 
there were duplicate copies of many pamphlets filed 
in two different places. There was no cross-index or 
cross-reference of periodicals or other material. 


The subject matter in the reference library of the 
Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation in- 
cludes material on unemployment compensation, 
social security, labor, personnel and public adminis- 
tration, employment and unemployment, training, 
job analysis, labor relations, and related materials. 
Approximately 1,000 books comprise the collection 
which has now been classified according to the Glid- 
den and Marchus “A Library Classification for Pub- 
lic Administration Materials.” Cataloging has been 
quite detailed in order to provide a good index for 
such specialized materials. The collection of books 
in the fields of unémployment compensation, social 
security, and personnel is most inclusive, and provides 
a greater amount of material on these subjects than is 
available in most libraries in the Chicago area. 


Pamphlet File for Ready Reference 


Inasmuch as the general field of social insurance 
has been one of constant change and rapid progress, 
there are innumerable pamphlets, Government docu- 
ments, etc., which constitute our greatest source of 
information in this field. These are maintained in a 
vertical subject file for ready reference. Pamphlets 
are listed in a card catalog by author and subject. 
Each pamphlet is numbered on an accession list and 
this number identifies the material when it is charged 
out. The Government documents, association reports, 
statistical reviews, and Federal and State laws in this 
file have proved valuable. It is kept current by re- 
questing materials listed in such publications as the 
accession list of the Social Security Board, the bibli- 
ographies in the MonTHty Lasor Review, the 
SociaL Securiry BuLLETIN, MANPOWER REVIEW, 
Crviz Servic—E AssEMBLy NEws LETTER, and numer- 
ous personnel journals which are checked regularly. 
Most pamphlets are obtainable free of charge. 


In all, about 125 periodicals reach the library. 
These include many State labor organization publica- 
tions, trade journals, and significant periodicals re- 
lating to personnel administration. A more diversi- 
fied group includes the INTERNATIONAL LaBor RE- 
VIEW, ForTUNE, BusINESS WEEK, COMMERCE, Oc- 
CUPATIONS, and others. Each month the library 
issues an accession list, which informs employees of 
the most important publications received during that 
period. 


As current issues of the periodicals are received, 
they are routed to section and unit heads who have 
indicated that such service would be of value to them. 
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When these supervisors note information of special 
interest in their field, they indicate on the route slip 
the page of the articles which would be valuable if 
indexed, and as the periodicals are returned from 
routing an index card is made for a special file. 


Reference Research Service 


The compiling of information in reply to refer- 
ence questions received by the library is perhaps its 
most important service. Practically all questions must 
be answered within a specific time limit. A typical 
day may include these inquiries: 

How many tool and die makers in Class A and 
Class B in Rockford, Moline, and Chicago? What 
decisions or reports have other States made regarding 
the eligibility of entertainers, circus workers, and 
vaudeville artists for unemployment compensation? 
How many unemployed persons were there in 1930, 
and what was the number of those that were re- 
garded as having jobs but on leave without pay? 


Another office may want all the material on ad- 
ministrative problems in manpower allocation, sta- 
bilization, and availability for work. Likewise, 
revisions of the Social Security Act stimulate discus- 
sion in the business world, and all data on this subject 
must be sent immediately to the Research Section to 
be available for loan when requested. Again, the 
Labor Dispute Unit must have THE ANALYTICAL 
Guwe oF Decisions GIVEN BY THE EMPIRE ReE- 
SPECTING CLAIMS FoR BENEFiITs (London). Or, the 
Handicapped Placement Division wants the latest 
information on plans for rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of handicapped workers and veterans. 


In addition to the regular tasks of compiling bibli- 
ographies and digesting reports, this library maintains 
a regular inter-library loan service for employees who 
need information which is not in this library collec- 
tion. Whenever special training programs are being 
conducted in the agency, is is frequently necessary 
to request a large number of books on special sub- 
jects to supplement those already in the library. 
When State and Civil Service examinations are 
scheduled, it is necessary to add to the number of 
reference books and the State library willingly comes 
to the rescue. 


Rental Unit Builds Surplus Fund 


For a period of 2 years, the library maintained a 
rental library as an employee service. This gave em- 
ployees the opportunity of reading current books at 
a very small fee of 2 cents a day. By auctioning these 
books when they were no longer popular, the library 
was able to build up a surplus fund. Sixty percent 
of this fund was used to purchase reference books 
that could not be approved from budget funds, 40 
percent to purchase new books for the rental library. 
It was necessary to discontinue these services because 
of the increasing load of reference questions, and our 
inability to obtain a third librarian. However, be- 
cause of its value to the reference library, it is a 
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service which will probably be reintroduced at the 
first opportunity. 

A library committee, representing the six major 
sections in the agencies, meets regularly to discuss 
library book purchases and library equipment, and to 
serve as a link joining employees, library personnel, 
and the administrative staff. 








(Continued from page 9) 


were laid off because of reorganization and 543 who 
had left for other reasons and who, under our Sta- 
bilization Program, were not ordinarily entitled to a 
statement of availability. 

A break-down of the 1,260 who were laid off and 
directed to the USES shows: 





Number referred locally to: 


a inicicsissinnsiiinanitsienseanninnenenpineninnnitaprsninanss 50 
Urgent war production other than shipbuilding...... 451 


Number placed locally in: 
i iciiniincitsnstistiiicisensseiicinnsininininniiiianbitaninitsiinnns 30 
Urgent war production other than shipbuilding...... 166 
Number referred for out-of-area clearance to: 
US iiesisnisinintiiescniionierinidladacbniaitinetmntaicataeniiin 196 
(78 referrals pending) 


SI I I EE aitsietitieticinncnctinstticiticenniinitntinie 219 
Number accepted for out-of-area clearance to: 

IIIT cc nasiasenineitipsiedatseniniguenapensaniianabacunititenimens 100 

RI PIII DUIS =o. secinisacenienerstisiettnineicaaaniaaneittin 62 





Released workers, numbering 438, stated that they 
were migrating to other areas, mostly to their original 
homes. Of this number, 325 actually contacted the 
USES offices in their home communities. 

At the USES office when the cut-back occurred, 
192 released shipyard workers either refused or de- 
ferred accepting referral. The majority were either 
unwilling to accept jobs paying less than their ship- 
yard earnings or wished to take a vacation before 
resuming other employment. 

At the end of February, the local USES office held 
285 unverified local referrals in its “pending” file. 
Only 21 placements of released shipyard workers 
were recorded in less essential activities. 

Inter-regional and intra-regional clearance orders 
backed up by positive recruitment resulted in place- 
ments in all important shipbuilding skills including 
welders, burners, shipfitters, outside machinists, elec- 
tricians, pipe-fitters, carpenters, and riggers. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


THE JULY 1945 issue will be devoted to a discussion 
of “Staff Training in the USES—Better Performance 
on the Job.” 
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WHIPPING FACTS 
INTO A LATHER 


NOT LONG AGO, a War Manpower Commission 
informational specialist in Minnesota set out to do a 
bit of sleuthing in an effort to trace to its source a 
disturbing and unfounded manpower rumor that was 
having wide circulation. The yarn had traveled 
hither and yon but was always traceable back to one 
spot—a certain barber shop. We were not too sur- 
prised for it is common knowledge that barber shops 
are for men what the backyard fence is for women. 


Obviously, our task was to counteract the rumor 
with facts on the manpower needs in Minnesota’s 
Twin City district, now a Group I area. No sooner 
had we asked ourselves how this could be done, than 
our answer suggested itself. Why not use the same 
channel that had given the false rumor such 
momentum? 


Accordingly the barber shops were enlisted for the 
task of providing up-to-date, accurate information 
on manpower requirements. 


Such an undertaking required careful launching 
if it was to be taken seriously. We therefore sought 
out the chairman of the State Board of Barber Ex- 
aminers, and representatives of the Barber Unions 
and the Master Barbers’ Association, and presented 
our plan to them. It aroused reactions ranging from 
smiles to outright guffaws. But in the end they all 
agreed it was a smart idea, and that they would 
sponsor it. 


One enthusiastic supporter compiled a mailing list 
of the 4,300 licensed barbers in the State. Each bar- 
ber is equipped with a list of the 32 USES Minnesota 
offices to pass on to interested customers. 


Called MANPOWER Fact SHEET For BarBeERs, our 
first issue was circulated February 27, and since then 
we have sent it out about twice a month. The initial 
issue featured the need for 4,800 high priority war 
workers in Minnesota. 


The fact sheet is a multilithed publication with 
“eye stoppers” in the form of small, snappy illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the text to arrest attention. 
It is primer-like in its presentation, and its single 
purpose is to give barbers the “low-down” on current 
manpower needs in the State. Once in the possession 
of the barber, we know we can count on an audience 
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for our wares. When a barber has a client in the 
chair, he’s got to listen. 

Our principal difficulty was speed in duplicating 
material which, if it was to be effective, had to ap- 
pear with newspaper regularity. Some barbers wanted 
more detailed information. A few complained that 
the tremendous build-up given the idea led people 
to believe that barber shops had taken over employ- 
ment center responsibilities. But all are cooperating. 


But over-all reaction was excellent. In its editorial 
comment captioned, “Ask Your Barber,” the 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE observed: “Since the educa- 
tional talents of the State’s barbers have been form- 
ally and officially recognized . . . it is only reasonable 
to suppose that their powers of dissemination will 
have expanding uses. One can see a great didactical 
future for the barber shop, a forum where world 
politics, rather than baseball scores and fishing pros- 
pects, will be the subject of discussion.”—Stowe E. 
Ex.uiott, Chief of Information, WMC for Minn. 


WAR BOND PRIZES 
SPUR RECRUITMENT 


HERE IN FLORIDA, we are offering prizes for 
workers. One thousand dollars in war bonds will be 
awarded to top labor recruiters in a drive to obtain 
new civilian employees for the Naval Air Bases at 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Since the drive started 3 weeks ago, 700 of the 
more than 2,000 needed have already been recruited. 
Skilled workers most urgently needed include air- 
craft mechanics, metalsmiths, electricians, electro- 
platers, painters, sheet-metal workers, and toolmakers. 


All personnel, both civilian and naval, are given 
an opportunity to participate in the recruiting cam- 
paign. Newly recruited workers are scored on the 
basis of skill. Artisans rate three points. All others 
one point each. 


Recruiting is not confined to this area alone. 
Friends and relatives in other areas who are not em- 
ployed in essential industries may receive application 
blanks. Prospective employees report to the Employ- 
ment Service of the Civil Service Commission and, 
if found eligible, are referred to the Naval Labor 
Board for assignment.—WiLuiAM Mirencorr, Ph. M. 
3/c, USNR (on leave from the WMC). 
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W ACS AID DOOR-TO-DOOR 
MANPOWER DRIVE 


“SPEEDY DELIVERY ESSENTIAL” accompanied 
a huge order received some months ago by a local 
war establishment. Plant officials estimated that 
filling the order would require 1,700 additional em- 
ployees. Where to find them in an area which had 
been in Group I for 12 months? 

At a meeting of War Manpower Commission and 
plant officials it was decided to request the aid of 
WACs for our recruitment drive. Happily, the re- 
quest was favorably acted upon and two WACs were 
assigned to accompany the United States Employ- 
ment Service interviewer who was to canvass Pine 
Bluff and its enviorns. We say happily, because the 
campaign was fruitful in two ways: (1) it yielded 
the needed workers, and (2) it brought about a gen- 
eral improvement of worker-employer relations. 

The forthcoming campaign was announced in 
churches, schools, and civic meetings, as well as by 
radio, newspaper, and posters, so that the WACs 
were expected and received a warm welcome almost 
everywhere they went, even in one pool hall where 
they found 18 men playing poker; after patriotic 
speeches by the WACs 12 of the men went to the 
plant where they quickly joined the ranks of good 
employees. 

To speed employment, the plant sent buses into 
town to pick up the prospective employees, and cut 
employment red tape to shreds. Most applicants 
were hired during their first visit. The small per- 
sonnel department of the plant worked night and 
day to process the workers; in 1 day they hired a 
record-breaking total of 250 workers. After 2 months, 
the recruiters were ordered to stop the campaign be- 
cause all work stations in the plant were manned. 
Of the new recruits, about 90 percent were women, 
less than 12 percent of whom had ever worked before. 

During the campaign the WACs discovered that 
many prospective workers had complaints against the 
plant; these were checked and resulted in many in- 
stances of hiring the person on a satisfactory basis 
to all concerned. Wild rumors were nipped; one had 
it that employees were injured seriously or killed 








THE FEDERAL REGISTER 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER publishes the full text of 
proclamations and executive orders, and serves as 
a daily supplement to the Code of Federal Regula- 
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Agriculture, Contracts, Housing, Labor Relations, 
Manpower Control, Priorities, Social Security, and 
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daily, while another stated that once an employee 
was hired he couldn’t quit under any circumstances. 
The WACs did such a good public relations job, 
people began to feel that the plant had a personal 
interest in them and responded accordingly. The 
campaign was felt inside the plant too—plant officials 
say that it reduced absenteeism and improved worker 
morale. 


Hats off to the WACs for handling an unusual 
assignment so effectively!—Ciovis CopeLanp, /n- 
formation Representative, WMC, Little Rock, Ark. 


USES STAFF ATTENDS 
“GET ACQUAINTED” PROGRAM 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS in Kalamazoo are 
cooperating in a recently inaugurated program which 
strives to give United States Employment Service 
personnel first-hand information on jobs. Jobs for 
which they have been taking registrations and orders 
are often more academic than real to them. Now 
shop foremen and plant superintendents of war 
plants are conducting interviewers on carefully 
planned and scheduled tours through labyrinthian 
forge and machine shops, spray paint and welding 
departments, molding floors and assembly rooms, the 
while explaining each operation and machine in 
detail. 


Short pre-tour conferences “brief” each’ group for 
the tour. The supervisor in charge tells each inter- 
viewer that he is to look for specific operations and 
machines, and that he will be held responsible for 
the writing of a complete job description directly 
after his return to the office. It is suggested that he 
study the proper job description booklet against 
which his description will later be checked for omis- 
sions, to secure recognition of job details and 
variables. 


The interviewer previously trained in the What, 
How, and Why of writing an employer order or ap- 
plicant registration is now faced with the necessity 
of making skillful application of book knowledge to 
actual operations, and many of his preconceived no- 
tions of shop practice go, perforce, out the window. 
The apathy sometimes encountered in long-experi- 
enced interviewers disappears and there is a sharp- 
ening of respect for the skilled worker and his 
machine. 


In a later training session, the interviewer’s on-the- 
job description is analyzed point by point by the 
training supervisor, criticized by his own co-workers, 
and finally compared with a master description pre- 
pared by an expert. No names are attached. In- 
structive and entirely impersonal, this procedure is 
developing a very high quality of registrations and 
orders and insuring for the Kalamazoo office in- 
creasingly good employer relations—RutTH Map- 
DERN, Sr. Interviewer, USES, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Because of the growing volume of activity in vet- 
erans’ affairs, the MANPOWER REVIEW, beginning 
with this issue, devotes a new column to items of 
interest to War Manpower Commission and United 
States Employment Service staffs. Dealing princi- 
pally with the field of veterans’ employment, the 
material also includes items of related interest. 
WMC and USES staffs and Veterans Employment 
Representatives are invited to send in appropriate 
contributions—brief placement items, or questions 
dealing with veterans’ employment problems, etc. 
Address: “Re: Veterans,” MANPOWER REVIEW, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 








. The topic which the April 1945 
Major Obstacle issue of the MANPOWER REVIEW 
terms, “One of the major obstacles to effective job 
placement,” (see p. 5 for article on “Where Are Those 
Big-Salaried Jobs?”’) is also pointed up in “Careers for 
G. I. Joes,” an article in the March 1945 issue of THE 
AMERICAN Macazine. Speaking of “the most ticklish 
of cases,” the article continues: 


“These are the 23-year-old captains and majors who are 
accustomed to lots of responsibility, high tension, and 
$5,000-a-year salaries. Some of them come back expecting 
a $5,000 job in civilian life. But doing what? We sit 
down and tell them something like this: 


““Yes, you made $5,000 a year and you were more than 
worth it to America. You carried heavy responsibilities 
and you risked your life every day. But you were doing a 
highly specialized job that has no equivalent in civilian 
life. And unfortunately you have no civilian experience 
to fall back upon. 


““However, your situation is not too difficult, because 
you acquired good tools to work with. You have had 
valuable training in the armed forces. You have learned 
the meaning of responsibility. You have gained experience 
in handling men and in organizing work. You should 
make rapid progress once you learn the groundwork of 
your new job. And, besides, you are young, you have 
time on your side. That $5,000 will be more valuable to 
you five or six years from now than it would be at present. 
We can find you jobs that will have a promising future, 
but they will require a little patience.’ Usually they get 
the point, because they are intelligent lads.” 
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. Veterans seeking jobs in sunn 

Florida, Full Up climes are pen ke by R. E. 
MacDonald, VER for that State, to look to States 
other than Florida. In a recent memorandum to 
Veterans Employment Service Chief Perry Faulkner, 
he points out that unusually large numbers of veterans 
are writing or flocking to Florida, and warns: 


“Florida is rapidly getting to be a surplus labor State, 
and, in fact, is rapidly approaching a reconversion status. 
This condition is particularly true in Miami, which ap- 
pears to be the point that all veterans migrate to upon 
coming to the State. As a result, we now have twice as 
many applications in our Miami active file as all the other 
offices in the State combined. A recent spot check indi- 
cated that over 80 percent of the active file comes from 
out-of-State registrants and the majority of them since the 
first of January. 


“Miami also has 25 percent of the State’s adjusted allow- 
ance load and it is getting to be a serious proposition .. . 
for two reasons: (1) Miami is 75 percent a hotel and 
restaurant town and most likely will have very few in- 
dustries after the war is over; (2) many of these men 
insist on following their original vocations, opportunities 
for which often do not exist in Florida. This condition 
naturally results in adjusted allowance claims.” 


(Editor's Note: A check with the Reports and 
Analysis Service at WMC headquarters in Washing- 
ton partially confirms Mr. MacDonald’s statement. 
The major centers of employment in Florida—fack- 
sonville, Tampa, Panama City, and Miami—are sur- 
plus labor market areas. Shipbuilding, the chief 
source of employment for war workers in the first 
three areas, was recently cut back, thus releasing 
large numbers of workers. Because of limited oppor- 
tunities for reconversion, the labor market situation 
is not expected to change for some time.) 


Needed: Publicity It’s sad but true that most 


servicemen are not familiar 
with all the benefits provided for them by law. Of 
those who are, many do not know where to go for 
additional information or assistance. The following 
case proves the need for wider, more intensive pub- 
licity, and the value of the Veterans Information 
Service rendered by USES offices: 


D. W. was discharged from the Army a few 
months ago, having incurred several wounds and 
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tuberculosis. Six months later the Veterans Admin- 
istration declared that his “Tubercular condition had 
reached a state of arrest” and returned him to 
civilian life, eligible for disability compensation. 
Convinced that he couldn’t live on this alone, D. W. 
applied to a USES office for a Government job. He 
was referred to the Civil Service Commission where 
he was told that persons having tuberculosis are not 
eligible for Government employment for 1 year after 
the condition has been declared arrested. 


Instead of returning either to the USES or the 
VA, D. W. applied at a local college for a course in 
mechanical drawing, a subject in which he had long 
been interested. VA approved his application and 
informed him that he would receive $50 per month 
subsistence while in college. Here D. W. became 
highly agitated. Assuming that his disability com- 
pensation would be discontinued, he refused to return 
the forms which came with the application. 


Somehow the story reached the newspapers with 
the inevitable critical stories and editorials about 
Government agencies set up to serve veterans. What 
does a disabled veteran have to do to get some prac- 
tical, efficient service from the country for which he 
has fought and all but perished? Is this the best 
treatment he can expect? And so on. 


The Veterans Employment Representative for 
D. W.’s State immediately got in touch with local 
representatives of the USES, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Civil Service, and other agencies. They re- 
viewed D. W.’s file, and unraveled the tangled 
threads of his story. The next day the VER, and 
representatives of the USES and the VA interviewed 
D. W. They told him that there were four possible 
courses of action for him to take: (1) selective 
placement assistance from the USES in finding a 
suitable job in industry; (2) a Civil Service position 
as soon as his condition would permit; (3) vocational 
training under either Public Law 16 or Public Law 
346 (GI Bill) ; or (4) he could defer either employ- 
ment or training until his compensation was reduced 
and his condition improved. 


D. W. chose training under the GI Bill, under 
which he would receive $50 a month for living allow- 
ance in addition to his disability compensation. He 
was offered his choice of schools and assistance in 
filling out the necessary forms, and is now studying 
mechanical drawing in a technological school. 


. The Nashville, Tenn. BANNER suggests 
Solution? what may prove to be a partial a 
to problems like that stated in the foregoing item 
“Publicity Needed.” What is needed most? To get 
information about rights and benefits to servicemen. 
What part of a newspaper does the average service- 
man read first and most thoroughly? The sports 
section. Ergo, why not publish information re vet- 
erans on the sports page? Thus, the BANNER runs 
veterans information in a featured spot on its sports 
pages, right next to the “Weekly Overseas Sports 
Letter” so that both can be easily clipped and sent 
overseas. — hrf ears 
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d ; Nearly 80 percent of W. W. II vet- 
Education erans who have taken advantage of 
educational opportunities under the GI Bill are en- 
rolled in colleges and universities or schools of college 
level, while 20 percent are taking courses of less than 
college grade or have enrolled for occupational train- 
ing, according to the Veterans Administration. There 
were 12,864 veterans receiving education under the 
bill on December 31, 1944, 12,589 in schools and 275 
in on-the-job training. A break-down shows an edu- 
cational trend as follows: 9,671 in colleges and uni- 
versities, 326 in teachers and normal schools, 1,979 
in trade schools and business colleges, 227 in junior 
colleges and 386 in other schools. General Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, said that many 
veterans who at one time contemplated continuing 
their educations appear now to have decided to post- 
pone returning to school to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to earn “big pay” in war plants. 

Of 36,778 educational applications received, 33,256 
have been approved and the education requested au- 
thorized. An additional 3,522 applications are being 
processed. Citing also as evidence that there is no 
delay in handling these applications, the Administra- 
tor reported that of 6,206 appliactions received during 
the month of December, more than half had been 
processed by the end of January. 


Under the GI Bill veterans are free to choose any 
approved institution in which to take their training. 
They are not required to seek guidance or advice in 
their selection, but during December alone 1,344 vet- 
erans did seek educational guidance to assure the 
selection of proper courses and institutions in which 
to enroll. General Hines pointed out that regional 
managers of the Veterans Administration will assist 
and advise those interested in choosing approved edu- 
cational or training institutions and that advisory 
groups have been set up in many major colleges and 
universities to give advice on the choice of courses or 
vocations. Applications for educational benefits 
under the bill may be filed by the veteran with either 
the Veterans Administration or at the institution he 
wishes to attend. 


, “Three out of 10 servicemen want 
Small Business to go into business for themselves,” 
states a recent survey. 


Thus, WHat Does SMALL Business OFFER THE 
VETERAN? published by the Federation Employ- 
ment Service of New York City is a very timely 
pamphlet. Covering 11 specific enterprises, including 
bars, grills, taverns, beauty shops, candy stores, gas 
stations, and grocery stores, all selected on the basis 
of expressed preference of veterans, it discusses the 
opportunities, investment required, profit, competi- 
tive factors, mortality, physical demands, and future 
outlook of each. Although the booklet confines itself 
to enterprises in the New York area, the material is 
probably applicable to many other cities. A copy 
may be obtained by sending 10 cents to the Feder- 
ation Employment Service, 67 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


lished to promote War Bond sales, arrange for pay roll 
deductions, and conduct charity drives, provide 
laundry services for administrative employees, and to 
conduct a lost-and-found department. 


Construction employment reached peak in March, 
and a month later the start of actual operations was 
considered possible. By April 23, rocket loading and 
assembly was taking place at a plant site that only 6 
months ago had been a stretch of timberland, mud, 
and sand. Although production began with only 65 
workers, the April quota was met during | week’s 
operations. 


The scheduled peak of 6,000 production workers 


by the fall of 1945 presents a minor problem compared 
to that of recruiting about four times as many con- 
struction workers. Through the joint efforts of the 
Navy Department and the National Housing Admin- 
istration, housing for production workers is expected 
to be provided through the use of 300 trailers, 50 
family dwelling units transferred from a nearby town 
in Arkansas, 100 privately financed units, and dwelling 
units vacated by construction workers after construc- 
tion has passed peak. 


The miracle of Arkansas inspires new confidence in 
the future, proves that no job can be too big for 
American workers, American business, American 
Government. 








OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS FOR SERVICEMEN 


WHAT WILL BE my post-war job? How can I prepare 
for it? What are my chances for getting a job in my field, 
and how much will I earn? Will my military experience 
help me get a job? These and countless similar questions 
are asked by members of the armed forces every day. 


A study of the written requests for information addressed 
to the Information and Education Division of the Army 
Service Forces revealed that the questions asked followed 
a similar pattern for a relatively small number of jobs and 
industries. That division then requested the War Manpower 
Commission to prepare informational pamphlets for service- 
men on the jobs and industries of most general interest to 
them. 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel agreed to prepare about 50 such briefs for profes- 
sional occupations, the Reports and Analysis Service for 
about 30 industries. To the Division of Occupational An- 
alysis fell the task of preparing Occupational Briefs for 
about 30 craft, manual, and clerical occupations. 


The briefs assigned to the Division of Occupational An- 
alysis cover the following occupations and occupational 
fields: Automobile mechanic, bookkeeper, carpenter, gen- 
eral clerk, commercial artist, draftsman, electrician, fire 
fighter, hotel manager, insurance agent, laboratory techni- 
cian, linotypist, navigator, office-machine operator, photog- 
rapher, plumber and steamfitter, radio announcer, salesman, 
stationary engineer, stenographer, surveyor, telegraph oper- 
ator, theater manager, tool and die maker, traffic manager, 
undertaker, welder, and X-ray technician. 


The content of the four-page briefs is divided into eight 
sections. The following description of the subdivisions of 
the Occupational Brief for Automobile Mechanic will 
illustrate the type of information presented in each brief: 


What Do Automobile Mechanics Do?—This, the first 
section, describes briefly the work done in the occupation, 
the tools, machinery, instruments, and materials used by 
the worker, and indicates the general physical requirements 
of the work tasks. 


How Do you Qualify as an Automobile Mechanic?— 
This section points out that workers can be trained through 


an apprenticeship or through on-the-job training. It indi- 
cates the school courses that are particularly applicable to 
job performance, and lists the subjects that are usually 
covered in a training course for automobile mechanics. 


Who Should or Should Not Take Up Automobile 
Mechanic’s Work?—This section indicates the aptitudes and 
interests which may be indicative of ability to perform in 
the occupation. It also relates the work of specific Army 
and Navy occupations to the work of automobile mechanic. 


Where Do Automobile Mechanics Work, What Do They 
Earn, and What Is the Outlook?—This section presents 
information on industries in which automobile mechanics 
are employed. Average wages are shown for a pre-war 
year and a war year and attention is called to the allow- 
ances granted under the GI Bill of Rights to veterans who 
enter an apprenticeship. This section also gives a brief 
statement on the post-war prospects for the occupation. 


How Can U. S. Armed Forces Institute Help You Pre- 
pare as an Automobile Mechanic?—This section lists by 
name and number specific courses offered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute which relate to the work of 
automobile mechanics, and refers servicemen to their edu- 
cationoal officers for additional courses which may be avail- 
able in certain localities. 


How Can You Apply for Academic or Occupational 
Credit for Military Experience?—This section provides gen- 
eral instructions to servicemen and veterans on the pro- 
cedures for obtaining credit from schools and employers for 
military training, experience, and off-duty study. 


Where Can You Find Out More About Preparing to 
Become an Automobile Mechanic?—This section also pro- 
vides general information. It refers the serviceman to addi- 
tional sources of information on the opportunities for 
training, both trade schools and apprenticeship. 


What Jobs are Related to Automobile Mechanic?—This 
section lists other jobs for which training or experience in 
automobile mechanics is partially or fully qualifying. 


At present, these Occupational Briefs are available only 
to servicemen through the Information and Education 
Division of the Army Service Forces. 
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